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1884. When Parliament met on the 23rd of October
The the Queen's Speech simply announced that "the
Bill for the extension of the Parliamentary Franchise
would at once be Introduced/' and In the debate on
the Address Mr. Gladstone declined to " pass under
the Caudine Forks." Before the middle of November
the Bill had again been carried through the House
of Commons. This time it divided the Fourth
Party, and Lord Randolph Churchill sternly rebuked
Mr. Gorst for expressing a hope that it would now
become law. But the proceedings in the House of
Commons were only beating the air. It was out-
side Parliament that the principles of Redistribu-
tion were settled, and all controversy on Franchise
had long been exhausted. When Lord Salisbury
and Sir Stafford Northcote came to tea in Downing
conference Street., the battle was over. Lord Salisbury cared
nothing for tradition, but everything for the interests
of Ms party. Sir Charles Dilke represented the
Liberal side with no less zeal, and in a week the
lines of the Bill were laid down. The Queen's
action as a peace-maker had been completely suc-
cessful. The position of the Lords was unimpaired,
a couple of million voters were added to the
constituencies, and Parliament had not been dis-
solved. Inasmuch as the process of redistribution
is rather judicial than political, and ought not to
be conducted with any idea of party advantage,
the Conservative leaders had a right to be consulted
so soon as they had given an assurance that the
u- Franchise Bill should pass. Before Christmas the
Redistribution Bill was brought in, and. proved to
be perfectly fair between the two sides, though
more timid than in the public interest it should
have been. Boroughs with a population of less
than fifteen thousandl were merged in the counties.
Boroughs with fewer than fifty thousand inhabit-

1 Fifty thousand would have been a "better limit.